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making methods and habits of foreign countries in connection with tariff 
work abroad that I had done for the Government, previous to the creation 
of such Board. The efficiency of any tariff commission which may be ap- 
pointed at the present time, and the amount of satisfaction which it will give 
to the business interests of the United States, will depend entirely upon how 
far the present occupant of the White House ean lay aside the antipathy 
which he has felt, up to the last few months, toward the tariff commission 
idea in general, and his antipathy to a protective tariff which is still so much 
in evidence. 

James B. Reynolds. 
New York City. 



UNPREPAREDNESS DENIED 

Sib, — I read your strictures on the mobilization of the National Guard 
in the number for the current month, and as I took part in the Civil War, 
the war with Spain, and in the Philippines, I think that I am in a posi- 
tion to " make a few remarks." 

It is only within a few years that soldiers have been provided with 
clothing suited to the climate in which they are to serve. Troops formerly 
wore the same clothing summer and winter. Our army wore woolen clothing 
in the Mexican War; the British marched through India in the Mutiny 
wearing woolen uniforms, and the only expression of the opinion that some- 
thing more suitable for Highlanders than feather bonnets by day and bare 
knees in the cold nights might be devised, came from a corporal of the 93d 
who kept a diary — nothing audible, however. 

In our Civil War there was but one uniform for summer or winter, 
topped off with a jaunty fatigue cap or a stiff black felt hat, and there was 
no complaint. 

The troops that went to the Philippines had khaki issued to them: this 
was an innovation. 

I quote from the article : " It is indisputable that some levies of the 
National Guard were held at their home camps for some time because sup- 
plies of clothing, etc., were not forthcoming from Washington." The Na- 
tional Guard in every State is uniformed. Where were their uniforms when 
ordered into service? The presumption is that the National Guard proper 
did not wish to go, and their places were filled by recruits who had neither 
equipment nor rudimentary instruction. 

In 1898 the 21st Kansas, when it arrived at Chickamauga, looked like 
Coxey's army. Such extra clothing as the men had was carried in bundles 
wrapped in tattered newspapers. It turned out that Kansas was never able 
to settle her Civil War accounts with Washington for lack of vouchers. 
This time the State went to no expense : it gave the men ; the Government 
could do the rest. 

Contrast this with New York's experience in the Civil War: the State 
furnished 278,000 men, all of them equipped to the " last gaiter button." 

When General Arthur, the Quartermaster General of the State of New 
York, presented his accounts, they were promptly liquidated: for every 
charge there was a voucher. If any militia in 1916 be lacking for anything, 
it is not the fault of the General Government. 
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Newspaper reporters delight in "copy"; they are so unscrupulous 
about what they say that they are not allowed to accompany foreign troops. 
I never heard any complaints about the food either in the Civil War, the 
war with Spain or in the Philippines. During the Civil War the ration 
consisted of bacon, hard tack and coffee, with beans quite often. I did 
hear some " cussing " once when the men were obliged to eat freshly killed 
meat for a few days, until the supplies overtook us. When we traveled by 
rail it certainly was not in sleepers, and the men depended upon their can- 
teens for water. There were no demoralizing associations of well-meaning 
persons at home to send unneeded luxuries to men at the front. We had a 
Sanitary Commission that did splendid work, although at times very much 
in the way during operations in the field: it was hard sometimes to make 
them understand that the exigencies of a campaign were more important 
than humanity. 

The Red Cross is a great improvement on the Sanitary Commission; 
both were an evolution of Florence Nightingale's idea in the Crimean War. 

In 1899; the troops for the Philippines crossed the continent with abun- 
dant stores. Water was taken on as required. The Government supplies 
everything that is needed and much that is not. Generals Aleshire and 
Sharpe — the heads of our Supply Department — are two very capable and 
efficient officers, with great experience ; therefore it is not possible that there 
can be any foundation for complaint by the alleged soldiers who have gone 
to the Eio Grande. 

The federalization of the National Guard was an impracticable idea, and 
probably, to demonstrate to the country its impracticability, the War De- 
partment mobilized the National Guard and sent it to the border. Two- 
thirds of the Militia are good men, and with training will make good 
soldiers. One-third went reluctantly, and their shrieks are heard the length 
and breadth of the land. 

It is obvious to most of us that trained troops must be met by trained 
troops — makeshifts will not take their place: the French tried at one time 
or another every variety of National Guard; after 1870 they resorted to 
compulsory, universal service, and the disasters of 1870 are now in a fair 
way to be avenged. 

It may be that we, too, must suffer humiliation before we can be induced 
to prepare. 

Robert W. Leonard. 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

GERMANY AS OUR FUTURE RAVISHER 

Sir, — In your editorial, "After the war — What?" in a recent number 
of The North American Review, you seek to make out a clear case against 
Germany as the future ravisher of our country, in case she comes out vic- 
torious in the present struggle, by founding your argument on the following 
weighty points: (1) German former anti- American intrigues in the Carib- 
bean, which will be renewed after her victory in a more telling way. 
(2) Experience has demonstrated that exhaustion after war is short-lived, 
and hence is no check upon the appetite for further war. (3) Ever since 
1898 Germany has had a grudge against us, and after victory would come 
the opportunity to pick that venerable crow with every indication of success. 
(4) The temptation would be strong for the victorious Teutons to collect 



